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“Once every week you pass through a half 
hour of awful importance. You may not 
realize it, but each time you sit in your pew 
listening to a sermon you are undergoing 
a change. The Word of God never leaves 
you the same as it found you: either you 
are better for having heard it, or you are 
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Worse. ... 
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Pastor Oswald Riess goes on to she 
listening to a sermon takes more tham 
pew sitting. It involves devotional ; 
tion on Saturday, personal appropra: 
the Word on Sunday, and continual 

tion to your life thereafter. 


“How to Listen to a Sermon” is onls 
12 compelling messages in Fon 
a Time as This. Each of these d 
is fresh and to the point for moder 
tians. Each emphasizes that God mu 
into every corner of your life and cl 
for His own. 


For Such a Time as This make 
cellent gift for a Christian friend 

you will want a copy of your own — 
in private or for family devotions: 
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=N THE PRESIDENT and the 
residents of The Lutheran 
i — Missouri Synod met last 
in St. Louis, they discussed 
50 District conventions. 


ach of the 32 North Ameri- 
Strict meetings the President 
of his representatives reports 
worldwide mission of Synod. 
0 preaches the opening ser- 


‘ conventions are scheduled 
il, one in May, 13 in June, 
July, 12 in August, and one 
ober. 


o r.: Third Vice-President 
- W. Wittmer, First Vice- 
nt Oliver R. Harms, Second 
‘esident Roland P. Wieder- 
, Fourth Vice-President Ar- 
Nitz, and President John W., 
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It was only a piece of wood. But it 
provided the occasion for the writing 
of one of the world’s great hymns, the 
Vexilla Regis prodeunt, “The Royal 
Banners Forward Go.” (The Lutheran 
Hymnal, No. 168) 

When Rhadegunda, former queen of 
the Franks, founded the monastery of 
Sainte Croix at Poitiers, France, she 
presented a number of relics to the 
nunnery church. Among them was 
a supposed piece of the true cross, ob- 
tained from Emperor Justin II of Byzan- 
tium. 

Bishop Venantius Fortunatus is said 
to have written the Vexilla Regis as 
a processional hymn for those who on 
Nov. 19, 569, accompanied the relic on 
the last league of its journey. 

This hymn has been translated into 
many languages, including over 40 
English versions. No doubt the finest 
is that of John Mason Neale in the ver- 
sion mainly followed in our hymnal. 

It was only a piece of wood — that 
cross on Calvary. But on it hung the 
King of Glory. 

The cross became the throne of the 
Son of God, symbolizing the power He 
possesses because He was obedient unto 
death and because God gave Him do- 
minion and power and authority. 

To Him belong all place and all time, 
all peoples and all nations. You can 
speak of the geography of the atom or 
the geography of the cosmos — all is 
His. 

He reigned in the beginning, and He 
will reign over the new heaven and the 
new earth in all eternity. He reigned 
when the morning stars sang together, 
and to Him as the Lamb upon the 
throne the great white host will sing 
honor and praise. 

He reigns over all time. To Him was 
spoken that decree from eternity: “Thou 
art My Son; this day have I begotten 
heerg 

He reigns on the today of Good Fri- 
day, when He says: “Verily I say unto 
thee, Today shalt thou be with Me in 
Paradise.” He reigns over our todays, 
and He will reign over all todays in all 
history and over all the today of eter- 
nity. 
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By Carl S. Meyer 


It was only a piece of wood, t 
was the throne of the Son of God. 
It was only a piece of wood, | 
signifies that this Ruler redeeme 
mankind of all places, of all times 
Jesus the cross symbolized tha’ 
would draw all men unto Himself 

It was only a piece of wood. 

Sometimes we make the cros: 
of precious metal. Sometimes we 
on it a corpus showing the sufl 
Christ. Sometimes we bedeck it 
jewels, and sometimes we hang 
the corpus of Christus Rex, Chris 
King. 

But the cross to us should a 
be the symbol, not only of our rec 
tion and the redemption of all man 
but also of the task of the chur 
spread the Gospel throughout a1 
world in all ages, to all classes of pe 
to all nations, who should bow 
before Him and worship Him t; 
glory of God the Father. 

Under the cross there is no 
for race prejudice, no room for ex 
ing one section of the globe, as 
shadow of the cross did not fall 
There is no reason for going t 
upper class or to the lower class; 
but all classes of society must be 
that He is Lord as He is Redeemer 

And so, too, the generations 
shall be born, the people that are: 
ing after us, must know about the 
This piece of wood or metal or 
ever it may be should be to us a s¥ 
of the task entrusted to us, of the 
itage that is ours — a heritage whi 
the grace of God we should pa 
to all coming generations. 

It is only a piece of wood. J 
tells us to bring our praise and tl 
to Him. 

It is only a piece of wood. ] 
tells us that He reigned from: 
throne. 

It is only a piece of wood. J 
tells us that He is the universa 
deemer. 

It is only a piece of wood, ana 
Paul we say: “God forbid that I S 


glory, save in the cross of our 
Jesus Christ.” 
' 
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By Arthur F. Katt 


ral churchmen, who regard Jesus 
$ a mere man, look upon His 
1 word from the cross as an an- 
sd cry of despair. It is said that 
ven went so far as to say that 
died an atheist —a godless man 
it any faith and trust in God 
ver. 


st liberals, however, will quickly 
his extreme declaration by point- 
Jesus’ dying words, “Father, into 
ands I commit My spirit” (Luke 
. At the same time they will 
’ maintain that for a short while 
st Jesus had lost faith, sinking 
ntarily into deepest despair. 


Jesus die an atheist? Or did He 
ut momentarily give way to de- 
nd lose His faith in God? Most 
ly not! 
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To true Christian believers Jesus 
is much more than a mere man. He is 
God’s own dear Son dying on the cross 
of Calvary, God of God, Light of Light, 
Very God of Very God. Nor had He in 
any respect failed in the mission He 
had set out to perform, but was bring- 
ing it to a most glorious end when dying 
He exclaimed: “It is finished!” (John 
19:30) 


Jesus’ fourth word from the cross 
(Matthew 27:46) was by no means a 
cry of despair, even momentary, for He 
held fast to His God with undiminished 
faith and confidence even now, as He 
cried: “My God! My God!” 


““Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani?’ that is: 
‘My God, My God, why hast Thou for- 
saken -Me?’” How are we to under- 
stand these words of Jesus? 
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Shrouded in Deepest Mystery 


First we must realize that we are here 
treading on holy ground, that we must, 
so to say, take the shoes from our feet 
and approach with greatest awe and 
deepest reverence what we now see and 
hear. 


Then we should also remember that 
everything about our divine Lord in the 
flesh represents deepest mystery: His 
incarnation, His humiliation, chiefly His 
Passion, His last great suffering and 
death. 


In the fourth word Jesus is reaching 
the deepest depths of His great suffering. 
The august mystery deepens, and no 
man will ever be able to tell, much 
less adequately describe, just what went 
on in the heart of the holy Jesus in that 
hour of darkest woe. 


Fulfillment of Prophecy 


Jesus spoke these mysterious w 
in express fulfillment of Old Testar 
prophecy, which is recorded in P: 
22:1: “My God, My God, why 
Thou forsaken Me?” 


If we examine this psalm, we fir 
Messianic throughout, that the Me: 
is introduced as speaking; morec 
that this prophecy concerns itself 
the suffering Messiah, much as doe: 
53d chapter of Isaiah. Are there 
other utterances in this psalm that sc 
familiar or that fit into the moutl 
the suffering Jesus? 


Psalm 22:6-8 we read: “I am a w 
and no man, scorned by men and 
spised by the people. All who see 
mock at Me, they make mouths at 
they wag their heads [saying], “He ¢ 
mitted His cause to the Lord; let 
deliver Him, let Him rescue Him. 
He delights in Him!” Is not Me: 
here quoting the very words of the 
standing under the cross? 


Again, in Psalm 22:14-18 we fr 
“T am poured out like water, ans 
My bones are out of joint; My hez 
like wax, it is melted within My br 
My strength is dried up like a potsl 
and My tongue cleaves to My - 
Thou dost lay Me in the dust of d: 
Yea, dogs are round about M! 
company of evildoers encircle Me;: 
have pierced My hands and fe: 
I can count all My bones — they 
and gloat over Me; they divide: 
garments among them, and for My 
ment they cast lots.” All four evz 
lists record this last event, John 
pressly quoting this psalm as a M 
anic prophecy being fulfilled. ( 
19:24) 


In uttering the opening words o) 
Messianic psalm, Jesus most defit 
identified Himself with the div 
appointed and divinely prophesied 
siah, who was to suffer and die fc 
sins of the world (Isaiah 53) an 
so doing was to cry out: “My Gok 
God, why hast Thou forsaken 


What Do These Words Meam 


But what do these words of 
mean? Why were they placed o 
lips of the suffering and dying Me 
in the Old Testament Scripture 


years before? Why did our Lord n 
these words? 


They mean just what they say: 
Jesus not only felt forsaken by Gor 
actually was forsaken by God an 
as in Gethsemane the need of drii 
the cup became somewhat obscur 
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soul of the suffering Jesus in His 
est humiliation, so now the reason 
purpose of God’s abandonment was 
ened in the hour of greatest woe; 
}as there He asked “‘if,” so now He 
d “why?” 


oes this sound and seem strange, 
Jesus should actually be forsaken 
od? Yes, but does it seem and 
d any stranger than that He was 
ken, smitten of God, and af- 
d°? That “He was wounded for 
transgressions and was bruised for 
iniquities”? That “upon Him was 
hastisement that made us whole” 
that “with His stripes we are 
te? (Isaiah-53:4, 5) 


art of His Vicarious Suffering 


e must view these words of Jesus 
e light of His entire work of re- 
tion, His vicarious atonement, 
He effected on the cross of Cal- 
suffering as our divine Substitute; 
and then only, they make sense 
ecome clear. 


us came into the world to take our 

For 33 years He kept all the 
andments of God in our stead, 
ing out for us a perfect righteous- 
such as God demands of us and 
terly lack. 


t chiefly did Jesus take our place in 
suffering and death, which were 
ious, or substitutionary, suffering 
enalty and punishment for us. The 
says: “He Himself bore our sins 
isepody on the tree... . By His 
ds you have been healed.” (1 Peter 


e Bible says: “He was wounded 
ur transgressions, He was bruised 
ur iniquities” (Isaiah 53:4, 5). The 
says: “For our sake He [God] 
‘Him to be sin who knew no sin, 
at in Him we might become the 
ousness of God.” (2 Corinthians 


e Bible says: “Christ redeemed us 
the curse of the Law, having be- 
a curse for us — for it is written, 
led be everyone who hangs on a 
* (Galatians 3:13). The Bible 
“He died for all.” (2 Corinthians 


Forsaken for Us 


rist died for the ungodly. . . 
‘we were yet sinners, Christ died 
e (Romans 5:6, 8). “He poured 
is soul to death . . . He bore the 
many.” (Isaiah 53:12) ; 


then, God’s wrath and anger over 
nners, God’s curse upon the sin 
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of all men, was upon the holy Jesus, 
our Sin-Bearer. Christ redeemed us not 
merely from temporal death but from 
eternal death and damnation, and thus 
He suffered more than physical death. 
The sufferings of the soul that the 
damned in hell experience Jesus shared, 
yes, endured in completest fullness on 
that Good Friday for you, for me, for 
all! 


And what would you consider hell’s 
worst feature? Is it not separation from 
God, being rejected by God, hearing 
God say, “Depart from Me, you 
cursed!” and being “cast into the outer 
darkness, where men will weep and 
gnash their teeth’? (Matthew 25:41, 30; 
8:12) 


If all our sins rested on Him as He 
hung on the cross, if God’s wrath over 
our sins descended on Him, if God’s 
curse was upon Him, He being made a 
curse for us, then He also had to taste 
and experience for us what it means to 
be utterly forsaken by God, abandoned, 
deserted by God for us, whose place He 
was taking. 


“Who Can Fathom It?” 


We cannot comprehend what it really 
means to be forsaken by God. No man 
other than Jesus was ever forsaken by 
God in the real sense of the word while 
he lived in this world. Only the lost in 
hell are forsaken, fully abandoned by 
God. 


When Luther one time is said to have 
meditated on this word of Christ for 
three days and three nights, taking no 
food during all that time, he at length 
exclaimed: “Forsaken by God? Who 
can fathom what it means? But one 
thing is certain: Jesus was truly for- 
saken, as a sinner is forsaken when he 
has sinned.” 


Comfort and Encouragement 


Let us then not try to probe more 
deeply into this deep mystery, but let 
us rather see what comfort and encour- 
agement we may take from Christ’s 
fourth word on the cross. 


It teaches us the awfulness of sin, 
our sin, for whose sake God’s. dear and 
holy Son had to be forsaken, abandoned 
by His heavenly Father: this should 
move us to true sorrow and repentance. 


It teaches us the completeness of 
Christ’s work of redemption, His vi- 
carious atonement, that He suffered for 
us (in our place and stead), even this, 
that He was forsaken by God, as we de- 
serve to be: this should incite us to 
faith, complete trust. 
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It teaches us that we who believe in 
Jesus need never fear that God will ever 
really forsake us, now that Jesus suf- 
fered even this for us, being forsaken 
by God: this should move us to joyous 
certainty. 


“I Will Never... 


God tells you: “I will never fail you 
nor forsake you” (Hebrews 13:5). The 
Bible says: “He [the Lord] will be with 
you; He will not fail you or forsake 
you; do not fear or be dismayed” 
(Deuteronomy 31:8). The Bible says: 
“Fear not, be not dismayed; for the 
Lord God... is with you. He will not 
fail you or forsake you” (1 Chronicles 
28:20). God says: “I will be with you; 
I will not fail you or forsake you.” 
(Joshua 1:5) 


. Forsake You” 


To Zion’s complaint: “The Lord has 
forsaken me, my Lord has forgotten 
me!” God gives this assuring reply, ap- 
plicable also to you: “Can a woman 
forget her suckling child, that she should 
have no compassion on the son of her 
womb? Even these may forget; yet I 
will not forget you!” (Isaiah 49:14, 15) 


We may be “afflicted in every way 
3 Smo! 5 5 5 joemeeuiea! 2 . 
struck down,” as Paul says, 2 Corin- 
thians 4:8, 9, but we are “not crushed 
. not driven to despair . . . not for- 
saken . . . not destroyed, always carry- 
ing in the body the death of+Jesus, so 
that the life of Jesus may also be mani- 
fested in our bodies.” 


“IT Will Fear No Evil; for Thou Art 
with Me” 


Someone has truly said: “He was 
forsaken by God that we might never 
be forsaken. He went down into the 
ultimate depths of sin and shame in 
order that we might never go down 
alone. Since Calvary we are never alone. 
There is always the sound of footsteps 
beside us. There is always a warm hand 
in ours. There is always company on 
life’s road and at the road’s end in the 
valley of the shadow of death. ‘Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for 
Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy 
staff, they comfort me.’” (Psalm 23:4) 


Hold Thou Thy cross before my 
closing eyes, 


Shine through the gloom, and point 
me to the skies. 


Heaven’s morning breaks, and earth’s 
vain shadows flee; 

In life, in death, O Lord, ABIDE 
WITH ME! 


AD YOU BEEN THERE half an 
hour later, you probably would still 
have been able to see His blood on the 
pavement of Pilate’s courtyard. 

The scuffing and shuffling of a thou- 
sand feet would soon wear off the blood 
that dripped from the Victim’s wounds. 
But at the moment the morning sun was 
drying up scattered drops and perhaps, 
here or there, a small pool. 

His holy blood, silent on the pave- 
ment! 

It may be that even now, as you 
think about it, “drops of grief” run 
down your cheeks. 


Modern Fascination with Blood 


Yet so strong is evil and so deep its 
mystery that in our century His blood 
offends many. 

How strange, since we live in the 
Age of Blood! Twice in a single gener- 
ation the world was plunged into blood- 
shed. When the exhausted nations made 
an end to their Second War, they dis- 
covered that (during its few years) 
22,000,000 people had been killed and 
34,000,000 wounded. 

But a few drops of His blood on the 
pavement of Gabbatha anger the world. 

How tragically strange! 

So regularly do the families of our 
nation view bloody death in their homes 
that a weekly news magazine could 
recently feature a cover story about 
“the corpse in our living rooms.” 

Murder, as it pointed out, fascinates 
adults and even small children. Spell- 
bound they watch their television 
screens until they have learned which 
vicious and twisted person shed another 
man’s blood and why. 


Spurning His Blood 


Yet most men disdain the deeper and 


more fateful mystery of holy blood: 


falling on Golgotha’s earth. 


They offer numerous reasons for re- 
jecting it. 
Chiefly, however, they regard His 
blood as intolerable because, though it 
lies there in patient silence, it speaks to 
their hearts with a terrible accusation. 


The Accusation of His Blood 


It does not make men merely nervous, 
as the sight of ordinary blood makes 
some faint and most feel fear; it shocks 
them with its accusation of great guilt. 

A murder drama on television, after 
all, is only a story, and these men (so 
they tell themselves) did not will the 
fury of the last war or ever splatter 
another man’s blood on themselves. 

In the end, however, few of the men 
in whose imagination Calvary comes 
alive can so lightly shrug off its guilt. 
Sooner or later the merest spectator 
will in all likelihood feel the point of 
the cross driven into his own heart as 
it was once driven into the heart of the 
earth. 

Sooner or later he will likely learn 
what we have learned, that in the 
broadest sense every man and every 
woman and every child hammered the 
nails into our Lord’s hands and feet. 

Sooner or later even a spectator will 
likely discover the first truth of the 
crucifixion — with all its anguish — that 
he has personally involved himself in 
its guilt. 

Then he may remain a spectator and 
laugh uneasily or walk away with arro- 
gance or fiercely deny guilt or wink 
with a knowing smile and remark on 
the queerness of this “fabled” cross. 

This much he may believe is sure: 


he did not hold the hammer ni 
centuries ago; it is unthinkable tha 
lonely and bleeding Cross-Bearer 
have been the mighty and glorious3 
and whatever the guilt of whick 
blood speaks, no guilt of man iS; 
enough to require such a sacrifices 

But he is wrong. His guilt re} 
a stubborn fact. 

We know and confess our own! 
Though we have loved and trusteq 
these many years, we remember] 
vary again only to shrink back 
the sheer enormity of what we a 
what we have done. 

Sin is monstrous. The deep-red 
on the pavement will not let us . 
it or its harsh sequel. 


Blood and a Gold Cross 


His blood speaks again and i 
other way. The crosses of gold we 
to identify ourselves with Him. 
bolize this second truth. 

Though His cross, made of woog 
wet with His blood, was far dif 
from the crosses we wear, theim 
is not inappropriate. It serves as 
of the surpassing wonder and gl« 
His Passion. 

For His dying is the story of ai 
splendored and more than earthl 

If we can afford it, we express 
gold the incomparable hours o: 
deepest loves — in the impriij 
a name on a hymnal at confirmatii 
a chalice at the Supper, through 
at marriage. 

The red stain on the pavement || 
fresh the memory of His deep 
and fiery pain, and the gold aj 
crosses recalls to us the height « 
love which bore them for us, they 
passion stronger than the lash a 
nails. 

In eternity God formed an aw\ 
plan. Even before He created the ’} 
He had in love for men deter 
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His bloodlike sweat would stain 
hight grasses in Gethsemane and 
| is body would hang from a cross, 
jin death. 


The Signature in Blood 


ith their sheer magnificence the 
carry the signature of Him who 
gly created them as part of a good 
1. To restore its goodness, He 
} wrote His signature on the earth. 
id it unforgettably that Good Fri- 

He wrote in blood. 
jat is what we behold on the pave- 
of Gabbatha: the ancient signa- 
of the loving deed by which He 
med His own. 

cannot follow the _ trackless 

thts of His eternal mind, but it 
s evident that He found no lesser 
sier way by which He could tear 
but of the heart of the world and 
man clean again. 
fithout shedding of blood,” wrote 
bostle, “there is no remission.” 
erefore He shed His blood. Just 
th He is, God now could announce 
1e pages of His New Testament, 
blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, 
seth us from all sin.” 

signature is on us. We belong 
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“Blood . .. Is the Life” 


The mystery of the blood which flows 
through the warm, inner darkness of 
our bodies is indeed great. “Blood,” 
Moses wrote, “is the life.” 

No man has unraveled the mystery, 
but Cain already knew that when blood 
escapes the body, life also flees it. 

And we must lie, bloodless and pale 
and silent, in death. Against the an- 
cient Law that the guilty must die, earth 
offers us no shelter, nor does heaven. 

Yet blood is the life, His blood sacri- 
ficed for ours, and because of it we 
shall live eternities. 

Three dark hours He bled and suf- 
fered the last horror, that in dying we 
might enter a world brilliant with the 
splendor of a thousand suns. 

There, red against the gray, soiled 
pavement of Gabbatha, lies something 
infinitely precious to us: His blood and 
our life, our eternity. 


Blood Is Family 


Blood is family. 

One blood flows through all of us, 
dwarf and giant, black-skinned and 
white and yellow, the first blood on 
the earth, the blood of Adam. The 
human family is one; the world is one. 

Yet we live apart and estranged, 
doomed to lonely and separate exist- 
ences in the eternal hell. 

We have one blood, but we hate and 
quarrel and crush one another till the 
laughter dies, the shared loves are no 
more, and like a fragile glass the joy 
shatters against our hard evil. 

Sin divides us and destroys the com- 
munion of our one family. 

Glistening and red under the morn- 
ing sun lies the blood of the Second 
Adam; it creates the New Family. 

All of us who belong to it have its 
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blood in common. It has cleansed us; 
to it we look, and in it we trust. 

That Thursday night He Himself 
talked of the blood dominant in the 
Passion episodes. He knew it would 
bind His disciples to Him and to one 
another and bind into the New Family 
all their followers till the end of time. 

And then with no warning hint, his- 
tory rushed to one of its high moments. 
He passed a cup to the disciples and 
said, “Take, drink; this is My blood.” 

In that dark and troubled hour a vis- 
ible sign and a glorious reality knit the 
New Family closer together — His 
blood and His body now in deep mys- 
tery a part of them. 

Since then the reunion of the New 
Family at His Supper has never ceased. 
After the long centuries and at a million 
altars we who are a part of this reunion 
still hear the echo of His voice, “Take, 
drink.” 

Blood and love created the New Fam- 
ily whose warm and glowing life we 
share. 

They still keep us its grateful mem- 
bers. 

Our Blood 


We know it is the strangest and most 
precious thing that ever fell to a pave- 
ment — the blood of the Son of God! 

Dear though it is to us, not even our 
own blood has the worth of His. For 
that reason countless martyrs have gone 
to a glad death in His name. 

In reality our blood no longer be- 
longs to us. It and our person and 
whatever baggage we carry on our short 
pilgrimage — clothes or wealth or 
homes — belong to Him. 

We know and acknowledge it, and 
that is just as it should be. 

Thus it began long ago, when God 
created the first blood in history; and 
Adam and Eve, knowing they were His, 
joyfully held nothing back from Him. 

In us that first miracle has begun 
again, and we sing for the joy of it! 


PARENTS — God's Agents 


I. Evident Reason for Concern 


“God Works Through Parents” is 
our church’s theme for the 1960 empha- 
sis during National Family Week. It 
was chosen because the Fourth Com- 
mandment is basic to human happiness 
and because there is special need to 
impress upon parents their most im- 
portant task. There is widespread lack 
of respect of some children toward their 
parents and of some parents toward 
their children. 

We need to be concerned, for some 
of our teachers are saying: “Children 
today are much harder to manage. 
. .. Parents have lost control. Teachers 
can’t get control. ... If you punish the 
child, the parent is on your neck.” 

As Christian citizens we are also con- 
cerned about the breakdown of au- 
thority in the community. The Senate 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency 
a few years ago announced: “We are 
losing our battle against juvenile de- 
linquency.” More playgrounds, earlier 
curfews, fining the parents, employing 
more social workers and psychiatrists, 
enlarging the police force —none of 
these have measurably changed the 
situation. 

During 1956 youth 18 or under com- 
mitted 35% of all sex crimes and 12% 
of all homicides in the United States, 
while in Britain the percentages were 
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15% and 1% respectively; in Germany, 
15% and 2%; in France, 7% and 8%; 
and in Italy, only 2% and one half 
OH 1%. 

In the United States 193,500 illegiti- 
mate live births were recorded during 
1956. This is 4.6% of the total num- 
ber of births, as compared with 3.9% 
iS OA die O22,7omm (i355 857) mot 
these illegitimate births were to unwed 
mothers 24 and under. 

In the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education one speaker 
traced college cheating to the bad ex- 
ample of adults. A student told the as- 
sembly, “Unless patterns of honesty and 
integrity are developed in the home, 
students tend to cheat if they think 
they can get away with it.” 

One thing seems to be clear: the de- 
cline in moral standards on the part of 
some adults is making many more mal- 
adjusted children and creating character 
disorders. Frustrated children are get- 
ting into mischief. They are insecure, 
and they are unhappy. The situation 
baffles public school authorities and 
perplexes parents. 


II. How Account for the Situation? 


Some public servants who are close 
to the situation seek the cause in some 
basic sickness. Judge Samuel S. Leibo- 
witz of the Kings County Court, Brook- 
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lyn, voices the conviction of som: 
our finest citizens when he says: 
seems to me that something down cq 
simple but basic, must have disappeg 
from our way of life to have cas 
this revolt among our young peo) 
Judge Willard I. Gattling of the: 
mestic Relations and Juvenile Ce 
Charlotte, N.C., asserts: “In the 
decade parents have abdicated 
role. Instead of guidance and 
pline, they began doling out eves 
dresses and the use of the family « 
Mrs. Melitta Schmideberg, Diré 
of Clinical Services of New York # 
in an article in the December 
issue of Phi Delta Kappan, places m 
of the blame on the permissive upb’ 
ing of children during the last get 
tion and on the leniency of pa 
Many parents grant practically & 
wish of the child and so train the « 
to be self-indulgent. Other parents 
overprotective, not giving their chill 
the chance to grow in the “schoc 
hard knocks.” | 
We are, of course, victims of 
economic plenty and the soft waa 
life that goes with it. Environme? 
adjusted to the child rather than ad 
ing the child to the environment. 
parents in many instances are exper 
more of themselves, they are low 
what they expect of their child 
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seems to be a lack of moral 
na and good control. 

levision is becoming for many chil- 
‘the third parent.” Many American 
en hardly know “to whom they 
eally attached,” a European soci- 
t observed after visiting our 
Ty. 

ve modern parents forgotten their 
role and their children’s as set 
in the Fourth Commandment? 
precepts of discipline given in the 
of Proverbs are considered out- 
d because the child’s feelings might 
rt. 

ys fear of repressing personality 
the time-tested truths of Scrip- 
} “Train up a child in the way he 
d go, and when he is old, he will 
epart from it” (Proverbs 22:6). 
not withhold discipline from a 
> (23:13). “He that spares the rod 
his son, but he who loves him is 
nt to discipline him” (13:24). By 
unishing the child, parents seem to 
nishing themselves. 


II. Rediscovering Old Truths 


e are on the verge of making an 
tant discovery,” says Mrs. Schmi- 
g, “that children in whom we fail 
ulcate social, moral, or religious 
s— or just plain fear of the law 
e likely to lack them.” Actually, 
ild who is allowed to have undue 
m is not secure. Permissiveness 
e part of parents does not create 
ness on the part of children. 
ing children from study and work 
t developing in youth a sense of 
e but instead a desire always to be 
d. This is miseducation. 

en parents fail to insist on obe- 
e, they are doing their children a 
vice. Well-considered and con- 
t discipline is good for the child. 
boy and girl needs to stay at a 
until it is finished and, by doing 
task well, to earn the privilege of 
1 still more challenging assign- 
S. 
ve your child a chance to grow by 
ing new problems and by getting 
experiences, but give him guidance. 
Iren need rational, not emotional, 
ol. They need mothers and fathers 
will inculcate true fear and love 
trust in God, who will teach the 
Iness of sin and the adequacy of 
s grace in Christ. 

nen Judge Leibowitz made a 
al trip to Europe to learn why the 
) there is better behaved and not 
one to delinquency, he came back 
a nine-word formula: “Put father 
at the head of the family.” Even 
> homes of the poorest laborers he 
1 that fathers were respected by 
wives and children. A high school 
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principal in Milan, Italy, told him: “The 
child who respects his father and 
mother will also respect his teacher, the 
laws of his country, the policeman, and 
the elders around him.” 


¥V. What Is the Remedy? 


Our children and youth are pioneers 
in a world greatly changed from that of 
our fathers. They must face the bounty 
of material things and the tug and pull 
of the world. Chester M. Patten, youth 
director of the American Lutheran 
Church, says: “As parents you are the 
generation of influence in determining 
in a large measure the destiny of this 
pioneering generation.” 

The Purdue University Opinion Poll, 
based on a 15-year study of American 
youth, indicates “the major influence in 
the life of the American teen-ager lies 
within that teen-ager’s home.” Parents, 
friends, and the church “must surround 
youth with the kind of Christian life 
that is exemplary, inspiring, and chal- 
lenging.” 

The congregation’s entire educational 
program for children and young people 
needs to be studied with parents. The 
church must help parents fulfill their 
own task and not endeavor to substi- 
tute for parents. 

Let parents understand that they have 
a role which God has given to no one 
else and that discipline is necessary to 
train their children for a well-ordered 
society. Discipline is the subordination 
of immediate impulses to a purpose and 
to a moral value which is higher than 
man. All of our achievements in later 
life are closely connected with our 
ability to discipline ourselves for high 
and noble purposes. 

“All the backbone in the world will 
do no good unless it grows straight,” 
says one writer. Good discipline leads 
to good learning, to faithful work, and 
to happy living. It demands concentra- 
tion and perseverance. It means meet- 
ing problems, not evading them. 

Parental discipline should lead to self- 
discipline — helping the child to grow 
from comparative dependence to com- 
parative independence. Discipline needs 
to be adjusted as the child matures. 

Discipline is Christian when children 
are led by the Gospel to put their lives 
voluntarily under the control of the 
heavenly Father for the love of Christ. 

Good discipline is a mixture of posi- 
tive and negative incentives. The “thou 
shalt nots” as well as the “thou shalts” 
belong to the training of the child. Pun- 
ishments and warnings as well as praise, 


encouragement, and guidance are 
needed. The apostle writes, “Fathers, 
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do not provoke your children, lest they 
become discouraged.” (Colossians 3 %1)) 

Discipline begins early. “Discipline 
your son while there is hope” (Proverbs 
19:18). The feet of adults will travel the 
path on which they have been placed — 
in early childhood. 


VY. Parents Are God’s Agents 


Christian Family Week 1960 calls on 
every Christian father and mother to re- 
examine the training they are giving 
their children. Is the discipline well 
balanced and firm? Is it consistent? Do 
father and mother see eye to eye on the 
aims and the methods of instruction and 
guidance? 

Christian fathers and mothers, be 
careful not to teach only the Law, which 
can lead to legalism and can rob the 
child of the assurance of forgiveness. 
Always show the love of God shining 
through even your punishments. Share 
your faith with your children. Live 
what you believe. The way you deal 
with problems will indicate the degree 
of your own trust in God. 

God works through parents — par- 
ents are God’s agents. If they fail their 
children, it is not likely that anybody 
else can give them the help they need 
under the favorable circumstances of 
living together in a Christian home. 

Mrs. Schmideberg in her article 
“Training for Responsibility” puts it 
this way: “Adults unable to impose 
their authority on children fail them by 
not providing the necessary security, 
guidance, discipline, and strength. In 
spite of all their good will, through 
their omissions they have often done 
more harm than parents using brutal 
authority.” 

These are strong words, coming from 
a person who has dealt with delinquency 
as few other leaders in our country 
have. They are a call back to a firm but 
evangelical treatment of the children 
God has given us. 

You have your children such a short 
time. First-grader today, eighth-grader 
tomorrow, college graduate a few years 
hence. Each year is important and de- 
mands new tasks of you, the parents — 
tasks that cannot be postponed. The 
really formative years come before the 
child ever gets into school. 

When you neglect your training task, 
you will often see your mistakes and 
ruefully admit, “Now it is too late.” On 
the other hand, do not forget that what 
you sow you will also reap. Look for- 
ward to the wonderful fruits of your 
patience, toil, and care on behalf of 
your children — young men and women 
carrying the banner of Christ out into 
the world as His noble witnesses. 

Parents are God’s agents. With God’s 
help they need not fail. 
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Entrance with its ‘“‘unintended”’ Chris- 
tian symbolism admits the masses fo 
ten acres of attractive exhibits. 


tall 62 


at the 1960 


All-India > rhibition 


TO REACH THE UNCHURCHED MASSE 
the world, says Secretary of Missions 
Mayer, our church must exercise aggres! 
leadership in the use of the printed w\ 


From Trivandrum, Kerala State, I 
comes an echo: “The large number of ’ 
itors .. . bears out the contention that th 
folks are literature-hungry.” 


The “visitors” attended the 1960 | 
India Exhibition in that city and sto 
at Stall 62, the exhibit sponsored by | 
India Evangelical Lutheran Church. 


Site of the exhibition, writes Teac 
Lawrence E. Meinzen of Trivandrum, © 


an open field, or maidan, “across the st! 


from a huge Hindu temple.” 


Two women inspect [ELC publications. 
Scripture-text calendars from the U.S. 
“sell very well among Indians of all 
faiths,” according to Mr. Meinzen. 
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Special exhibit by the Kerala State 
Transport stands across the way from 
Stall 62, the IELC-sponsored exhibit. 


iting the large volume of sales (Chris- 
pictures, books, pamphlets, tracts, cal- 
Ss), Mr. Meinzen said that “our 
pran salesmen, Y. Theophilose and 

amidas, gave Christian witness and 
d friendly service to visitors. 


[t is our hope that the work done by 
men will reap some harvest until next 
when we shall again have the chance 
pclaim our Savior in print and in prac- 
t the 1961 All-India Exhibition.” 


The superscription in Malayalam says: 
“Concordia Christian Book Stall.’’ Com- 
petition with a nearby Communist book 
stall is “keen,” says Mr. Meinzen. 


These men are typical of the people 
who show a “lively interest’ in the 
Bible and other Christian literature. 
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-we believe, teach, and confes 


The Person of Christ 


Our Confessions, especially the For- 
mula of Concord, treat the doctrine of 
the person of Christ extensively. In 
fact, Lutherans are accused of treating 
this doctrine in too much detail. But if 
we study the history of the Reforma- 
tion, we shall readily understand why it 
is so emphasized. 

After the death of Luther and before 
the adoption of the Formula of Con- 
cord (1580) there was a serious but 
disguised attempt to introduce the views 
of Calvin into the Lutheran Church in 
Germany. This led to the so-called 
Crypto-Calvinistic Controversy. Had 
this veiled attempt succeeded, it would 
have undermined the Lutheran doctrine, 
especially the doctrine of the real pres- 
ence in the Lord’s Supper. 

To settle this controversy, Article VI, 
“The Holy Supper,’ and Article VIII, 
“The Person of Christ,” were included 
in the Formula of Concord. We urge 
you to read these articles in their en- 
tirety, for the temptation to follow our 
reason rather than Scripture is just as 
strong today as it was in the days of 
Calvin and Zwingli. 


God and Man 


“Christ is and remains to all eternity 
God and man in one indivisible person. 
Next to the Holy Trinity this is the 
highest mystery, as the apostle testifies 
[1 Timothy 3:16], and the sole founda- 
tion of our comfort, life, and salvation.” 


Why do we believe that Jesus Christ 
is true God? 

Because the Scriptures call Christ 
God. John 1:1: “The Word was God.” 
In Matthew 16:13-18 Jesus asks His dis- 
ciples about Himself. They report that 
the people took Him to be a mere man, 
perhaps John the Baptist or Elijah. 
Then Christ appeals to the better knowl- 
edge of His disciples, a knowledge not 
revealed to them by flesh and blood but 
by His Father in heaven. Peter answers: 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” Jesus accepts this fine con- 
fession and says that on this rock (not 
on Peter) He will build His church. In 
John 10:30 Jesus says: “I and My 
Father are one.” 

Scripture says that Christ does the 
works of God. John 5:17-19: ‘What 
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things soever He [the Father] doeth, 
these also doeth the Son likewise.” 

Scripture ascribes to Christ the at- 
tributes of God. He was before Abra- 
ham (John 8:58), before the world 
(John 17:5; 1:1). He created all things 
(Hebrews 1:10; John 1:3) and sustains 
them (Colossians 1:16, 17). He knows 
all things (John 21:17). He is omnip- 
otent (John 10:28-30; 5:28, 29). He is 
to be adored by all creatures as their 
God and Lord. (John 5:23; Philip- 
pians 2:9-11) 

His deity is denied by men who are 
unwilling to bow before the majesty of 
Scripture but want to make everything 
conform to their own reason and de- 
clare it inconceivable that God should 
be united with a material body. 

Christ’s deity is denied also by those 
who, following the notion of unregen- 
erated men, like to believe heaven must 
be earned by man’s own good works. 
To them Christ is not the divine Re- 
deemer but a model and pattern of the 
good life. 


Why do we believe that Jesus Christ 
is true man? 


Scripture expressly calls Him man 
(1 Timothy 2:5; John 8:40). The term 
“Son of Man” occurs 82 times. The es- 
sential parts of a man are ascribed to 
Him: a soul (Matthew 26:38: Luke 
23:46), a human body (John 2:21), 
flesh, blood, bones (Hebrews 2:14; 
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From a protest drawn up here in 
1529 came the term “Protestant.” 
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Luke 24:39); also human feelingss 
actions: He slept (Mark 4:38), 
gered (Matthew 4:2), thirsted ( 
19:28), wept (John 11:35), suff 
and died (Matthew 26 and 
Two human genealogies are given, 
thew 1 and Luke 3. 


It was necessary that Christ shou' 
both God and man in order to beg 
Redeemer. He had to be true mé 
take our place in keeping the La 
in suffering the penalties of the 
(Galatians 4:4,5). But since no 
man could be sufficient to appeasé 
wrath of God and to overcome 
death, and the devil, Christ had 4 
true God at the same time. (F 
49:7, 8; Romans 8:3, 4) 


One Person 


In Christ, God and man are 
in one person. As God, Christ all 
existed. In the fullness of God’s; 
time, through the miraculous ad 
God, the human nature was recy 
into the person of the Son of God... 
wondrous union is called the per 
union. It is altogether unique. 

This is not the same as the unid 
God with all creatures. Although) 
is in every tree, we cannot say: ° 
tree is God,” or: “God is this tree? 

Nor is it the same as the inti 
union of God with the believers. 
Himself dwells in believers, not mi 
His powers and gifts (John 1. 
2 Peter 1:4). But we dare not: 
“This Christian is God,” or: “G 
this Christian.” 

But we can and do say, as Scrii 
does of Christ: “This man is 
and: “God is man”; for in Christ, 
and man are united in one pe 
(Matthew 16:16; Luke 1:32; Rog 
9559) | 
The human and the divine natvi} 
Christ must not be separated. Zwa 
by declaring that only the human nq 
could suffer and die and that thed 
of God did not die, in effect separ) 
the two natures. This was the oldif 
of Nestorius (fifth century), thag 
two natures were merely joinec| 
gether like glued boards, not | 
united. | 

To separate the two natures lea! 
a denial of Christ’s work of redem} 
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aving become man, the Son of 
at all times, and wherever He is, 
and whatever the man Jesus is, 
suffers, the Son of God is, does, 

Christ is one person, the two 
$ interpenetrating each other. “In 
dwelleth all the fullness of the 
ad bodily.” (Colossians 2:9) 


Communion of Attributes 


a result of the personal union our 
an Confessions have rather ex- 
ly developed the doctrine of the 
union of attributes (properties). 
re describes this communion in 
ays: 

he properties of one nature are 
d to the whole person. “It does 
llow that whatever is ascribed to 
rson is simultaneously the prop- 
f both natures. On the contrary, 
istinctly explained according to 
nature the property in question 
g ascribed to the person. Thus, 
ample, ‘the Son was descended 
David according to the flesh’ 
ns 1:3), and ‘Christ was put to 
in the flesh’ and ‘suffered for us 
cease’ (Gl ieee SSikse Aa)? 
‘As far as the discharge of Christ’s 
is concerned, the person does not 
, with, through, or according to 
ture only, but in, according to, 
and through both natures... . 
hrist is our Mediator, Redeemer, 
High Priest, Head, Shepherd, and 
th, not only according to one 
only, either the divine or the 
, but according to both natures.” 


ince in God there is no change 
s 1:17), Christ’s divine nature 
d no subtraction or addition 
He became man. 
human nature, however, when it 
alted to the right hand of God, 
ceive majesty, glory, power, and 
above everything that is named, 
ly in this world but also in that 
is to come. (Ephesians 1:21) 
human nature is not deified, but 
se of the personal union “things 
tributed to Christ according to the 
hat the flesh, according to its na- 
nd essence outside of this union, 
t intrinsically be or have . 
e only this man and no other 
being in heaven and on earth 
y truthfully, ‘Where two or three 
thered in My name, there am I in 
idst of them,’ likewise, ‘I am with 
Iways, even to the close of the 
J) 


nce Christ can be present accord- 
His human nature and fulfill His 
ise of the real presence in the 
s Supper. 


TE: Quotations from The Book of 
ord. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 
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Can a beatnik Be a Lutheran? 


From an editorial in the March 1960 issue of “The Lutheran Campus Pastor” by 
Dr. Paul L. Maier, campus pastor at Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo. 


A beatnik as generally pictured is a 
bearded rebel in dark turtle-neck 
sweater and sandals, surrounded by 
ratty furniture, bare mattress, blooms 
of marijuana, “beat” literature and 
music, guitar, bongos, but not a Bible 
in the whole pad! Can he be a 
Lutheran? 

“Churchgoing squaredom” probably 
characterizes the general beatnik atti- 
tude toward organized religion of any 
kind, including Lutheranism. The few 
true beatniks — not the swarms of their 
pseudo disciples — could hardly be- 
come genuine Lutherans, for this would 
mean conforming to a collective group. 
Any kind of conformity is arch heresy 
to the “beat generation.” 


In earliest Christianity, of course, the 
beatnik would very likely have joined 
the church in a moment for the simple 
reason that it was small and noncon- 
formist. Moreover, the catacombs 
would have formed the ideal back- 
ground for “beat” poetry recitations. 
The locust-eating John the Baptist 
garbed in camel’s hair or St. Simeon 
Stylites sitting on his pole for forty 
years outside of Antioch would have 
appealed to beatniks. 

There is, however, serious doubt 
whether the orthodox beatnik would 
have been admitted into the early 
church because of moral issues involved. 
The church fathers all took a dim view 
of sex deviation, dope addiction, mis- 
use of alcohol, all-pervading anarchy 
and lethargy, to mention a few of the 
beatnik characteristics. 

Yet we must conclude that there is 
an area of contact between the beatnik 
and the Christian. Both question the 
values of today’s world. Both, in their 
ways, react against present-day mate- 
rialism and the attempt to rest security 
on material prosperity rather than the 
resources of mind and spirit. For this 
reason both seek salvation from this 
world as matters of ultimate concern. 


The final contrast, however, comes 
in the nature of salvation. For the beat- 
nik it is the process of becoming an 
outcast. In his futile effort to call his 
soul his own he becomes a nonconform- 
ist. But what kind of tawdry, valueless 
existence the “beat generation” substi- 
tutes for the life against which it pro- 
tests! 

Need is preached, but there is no 
true solution to the need other than an 
aimless nihilism. In Christianity need 
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is preached as well as the solution — 
salvation in Christ. It is a salvation 
broad enough to include even the an- 
guished soul of the converted beatnik. 

The church does not write off the 
beatnik, for he, too, has a soul for 
which Christ died. Finding some com- 
mon ground with him in what he re- 
jects, the church endeavors through the 
means of grace to offer him truths he 
can accept. It is willing to rephrase its 
message in communicative terms he can 
understand for the spiritual reconstruc- 
tion of his life. 


Senator Deplores Lack of 
Federal Prison Chapels 


Lack of chapels for worship serv- 
ices at Federal prisons was deplored by 
Sen. Warren G. Magnuson of Washing- 
ton, who is a Lutheran. 

Senator Magnuson said that he will 
seek addition of $70,000 to the annual 
Department of Justice appropriation act 
to build a chapel at McNeil Island 
Penitentiary in his own state and that 
he hopes this will “engender a drive for 
chapels to be built at other Federal pris- 
ons at the earliest possible moment.” 

The senator was approached on be- 
half of the project by an intercreedal 
group, the McNeil Island Penitentiary 
Association. When he inquired into 
facilities for worship services at U.S. 
prisons, he said, a “sad state of affairs” 
was disclosed by Deputy Director Frank 
Loveland of the Bureau of Prisons. 

Mr. Loveland told the senator: “None 
of our prison institutions have chapel 
buildings. At nine of the 32 institu- 
tions we have been able to set aside 
and adapt space to chapel accommoda- 
tion. The other Federal penal or cor- 
rectional institutions must use the audi- 
torium or a portion of the dining hall 
for religious services.” 

Although regular religious services 
are conducted by various denomina- 
tions in Federal prisons, Senator Mag- 
nuson said, ‘services held in an audi- 
torium, dining hall, or similar places 
are not the same as services in the re- 
ligious atmosphere of a chapel.” 

Although the Department of Justice 
hopes eventually to have chapels at all 
institutions, the senator said he was 
“surprised at the low priority” given 
chapels in view of the fact that “the 
greatest rehabilitating factor of all is 
spiritual awakening and guidance.” 
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SIX DEACONESS STUDENTS BENEFIT FROM 
TRAINING IN WESTERN GERMANY 


By Patricia Martin 


Six deaconess students last August 
found themselves in training ground 
quite different from their Deaconess 
Hall at Valparaiso University. They 
were in Hephata, an institution of the 
Inner Mission in Western Germany. 

It was a new experience, new for 
Hephata and new for the Americans. 
The Germans were surprised to see 
deaconess students in modern clothes, 
not in the dark blues and blacks of their 
own deaconesses. To add to the sur- 
prise, the newcomers used cosmetics 
and had no white bonnets. But Hephata 
opened its heart and took the stran- 
gers in. 

Students in the group were: Lucille 
Wiese, Geneseo, Ill.; Betty Bader, 
St. Libory, Nebr.; Rachel Kriefall, 
R.N., Tonasket, Wash.; Sharon Rahn, 
Scottville, Mich.; Patricia Astalos, Mon- 
roe, Mich.; and Patricia Martin, Forest 
Park, III. 


German deaconess joins Lucille Wiese 
(left) and Betty Bader in playing with 
children of the Hebron Kinderheim in 
Marburg, Germany. 


Hephata is an institution with nearly 
1,000 mentally retarded children and 
adults, 300 delinquent or difficult-to- 
educate boys, a home for apprentices 
in various occupations, and a small gen- 
eral hospital with about 150 beds. 

Called Die Stadt auf dem Berg (the 
city on the hill), Hephata is like a small 
city. Apprentices can learn 19 occupa- 
tions, for the facilities include a green- 
house, a shoe-repair unit, a basket- 
making unit, a tailors’ unit, a bakery, 
and a farm. 

The establishment also has three 
training schools: the Bruderhaus, where 
young men are trained to serve as dea- 
cons in the Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many; an Erzieherschule, where young 
men and women are trained to serve 
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as houseparents or leaders in homes 
for children or students; and a school 
of nursing. 

The six American women heard 
morning lectures in both the Erzieher- 
schule and the Bruderhaus. Among the 
courses were Bible study, dogmatics, 
sociology, group pedagogics, and chil- 
dren’s games. 

In the afternoons the six went to 
various stations for practical training. 
The stations were changed to give each 
student experience in more than one 
type of work. 

Through the kindness of Kirchenrat 
Dr. Hans Schimmelpfeng, head of the 
institution, the six were able to attend 
women’s rallies, conventions, and 
church celebrations. As members of 
the choir the deaconess students also 
visited various parts of Germany. One 
important trip took the six to Berlin 
for a five-day visit sponsored by the 
German Deaconess Association. 

The six Americans have gained val- 
uable experience since the day Dr. and 
Mrs. Schimmelpfeng, as visitors at Dea- 
coness Hall, Valparaiso University, said 
that some American deaconess students 
would be welcome in Hephata. In ad- 
dition to realizing benefits from the 
practical work and classes, the deacon- 
ess students were enriched by living, 
working, playing, and worshiping for 
eight months with people of another 
land. 

After three weeks of travel in Europe 
the six will return to America in May. 
Next fall five will return to Valparaiso 
University, and one (Rachel) will be 
consecrated as a deaconess. 


Bethel “Colony of Mercy” 
Gets New Director 


With the appointment of Pastor 
Friedrich von Bodelschwingh as new 
director of the Bethel “Colony of 
Mercy” near Bielefeld, Germany, this 
member of a famous German family 
ot clergymen will carry on what his 
grandfather and father turned into one 
of the largest charitable institutions in 
the world. 

Started in 1867 as a home for seven 
epileptics, Bethel is now a 400-building 
center, operated by the Evangelical 
Church in Germany (EKID), staffed 
with 5,000 full-time doctors, nurses, 
and pastors who annually care for an 
average of 30,000 mentally ill or phys- 
ically handicapped persons and other 
unfortunates. 

Like a garden city Bethel extends up 
a valley of the Teutoburg Forest. It 
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includes an epilepsy research ins} 
several training centers for nursed 
deaconesses, and a theological sem 
where students get experience ii 
practical side of church charitable jf 

Also attached to the institution | jf 
Bethel Missionary Society, which |f 


* 


to southern and eastern Africa mi iif 


trained to care for victims of ep) 
and other nervous diseases. 

Pastor von Bodelschwingh’s 4 
and grandfather, both of whom s& 
as directors of the colony, also 
named Friedrich. The family hass 
associated with Bethel since 18724 


First Woman Graduatdb 
Valpo YLTP Is Place 


The first woman graduate of 
Youth Leadership Training Prograd 
Valparaiso University has accept} 
position at Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Miss Dorothea Allwardt, daughti® 
Rev. and Mrs. | 
B. Allwardt, | 
Louis, will beco 
rector of youth) 
education at St. 
Lutheran Church 
Octaik 

The 1,000-me: 
congregation, Uw 
the leadership off 
tors Carl A. Bn 
and Vernold W.. 
rich, has three | 
ther Leagues, whose activities Miss 
wardt will co-ordinate. 

She will also train teachers ana 
ganize the programs of the Satu 
school, Sunday school, and vacz 
Bible school. 

Entering the five-year YLTP . 
sophomore, Miss Allwardt spentt 
1958—59 school year in in-se# 
training at Christ Lutheran Chut 
Minneapolis. 

An honor student, she is studi 
under a university scholarship and_ 
member of Gown and Gavel, sed 
women’s honorary organization. 

She is chaplain of Gamma Phi sé} 
sorority, former editor of the Gar 
Delta Spectator, and former state off 
of the Student Education Associa’ 

Before taking up her duties, i] 
Allwardt will go to Europe in Ju 
study Lutheran youth programs. | 

She and another YLTP student, | 
liam Karpenko, Oklahoma City, | 
nine other young people were choser 
Synod’s Board for Young Peop 
Work and the Walther League to bt 
a group of 60 who will spend six wi 
in Europe under auspices of the 
theran World Federation. 


Dorothea 
Allwardt 
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60 observers will visit homes and 
es in Denmark, Germany, and 
rland, with smaller groups also 
to Norway, Sweden, the Nether- 
or France. 

program will include attending 
rences, conventions, and camps, as 
s staying in native homes and ob- 


s Allwardt and Karpenko will de- 
another two weeks to visiting 
fh and German churches affiliated 
he Missouri Synod. 


theran Church Growth 
ported in 50th State 


souri Synod Lutheran churches 
waii report an increase during 
of nearly 15 per cent in commu- 
members and nearly 17 per cent 
tized members. 

luded are four congregations and 
ion on Oahu and one on Hawaii. 
now total 1,405 souls and 675 
unicants, compared with 1958 
s of 1,204 souls and 587 com- 
ants. 

test growing church was Good 
erd, Honolulu (David A. Prei- 
F, pastor). Organized in 1958, its 
ership almost doubled, from 100 
and 49 communicants in 1958 to 
souls and 79 communicants in 


ee churches have Christian day 
ls: Redeemer, Honolulu (Winfred 
chroeder, pastor); St. Mark’s in 
ban Kaneohe (Norman J. Ban- 
and Trinity, Wahiawa (Walter 
rumm). 

ilities at Trinity were expanded 
he dedication in August of a four- 
oom wing. St. Mark’s added a new 
oom with adjoining office and 
ooms. All three offer instruction 
kindergarten through Grade 6, 
t Trinity, which in September 
-the seventh grade. 

y. Charles A. Nahnsen was in- 
d in January 1960 as pastor of 
t Church, Hilo, which was organ- 
in 1954 and is also growing. 


ed on in 1941, when Mission Sec- 
F. C. Streufert and Pastor August 
en of the California and Nevada 
ict made a survey trip. But the 
Harbor attack came as they were 
a on the way back. 

wing World War Il the Armed 
ces Commission laid much of the 
adwork for Hawaiian missions with 
ervice center program, Chaplain 
1 Katt being particularly active. 
-deemer Church, Honolulu, the 
her” congregation, was organized 
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g congregational and youth ac- 


WOLFGANG F. BULLE, M. D. (right), for nine years medical missionary at Ambur, 
India, on March 6 was installed at Ascension Church, St. Louis, as Synod’s first 


full-time Executive Secretary of Medical Missions. 


Rey. Justus P. Kretzmann 


(left), acting Executive Secretary since 1952, performed the rite of installation, 
and Dr. John W. Behnken, President of Synod, preached the sermon. 


in 1945 and called Pastor Adolph R. 
Meyer, now campus pastor at Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 

The Lutheran Women’s Missionary 
League helped the work greatly with 
its 1949 grant of $30,000 for the build- 
ing of Redeemer’s church. 


Composite “Portrait” of 
Clergyman’s Wife Given 


By an overwhelming majority min- 
isters’ wives feel that their lives have 
been enriched and broadened as a re- 
sult of their husbands’ vocation, accord- 
ing to preliminary findings of a study 
directed by a Boston University School 
of Theology professor. 

But offsetting this expansion of life 
in terms of people, interests, and op- 
portunities, the study showed, is a feel- 
ing shared by many of the wives of 
being “squeezed in” by limited finances 
and time. 

Dr. William C. Douglas, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology, who heads the 
project, said that its primary objective 
is to help pastors’ wives find personal 
fulfillment and the most effective man- 
ner in which they can support their 
husbands’ vocations. 

Begun in 1959 under a three-year 
grant from the Lilly Endowment, ine®, 
the study eventually is expected to pro- 
vide a “composite” picture of “the wife 
of the Protestant parish minister in 
America.” 

Because of the demanding nature of 
her husband’s work, the minister’s wife 
must frequently assume much of the 
responsibility for home and children, 
Dr. Douglas reported. Many of the 
wives also feel, he said, that they are 
being pressured into playing a role or 
conforming to a predetermined pattern. 
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He pointed out that many of the 
women appear to be driven by their 
own expectations rather than the con- 
gregation’s. The wives seemed to be 
pulled apart under competing demands 
and pressures because they have no 
clear-cut system of priorities on the 
basis of which they can say “no” with- 
out a feeling of guilt or insecurity. 

The most desirable quality reported 
is that of being a good and loyal wife 
and mother who knows when to. be en- 
couraging to, and when to be critical 
of, her husband. 


Lutheran Auxiliary Sets 
$1,500,000 Contribution 


An interim board has agreed that The 
American Lutheran Church Women 
should contribute $1,500,000 to the 
benevolence budget of the proposed new 
church next year. 

The American Lutheran Church 
Women of The American Lutheran 
Church will be formed from present 
women’s auxiliaries of the American 
Lutheran Church, Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, and the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. 

The $114 million contribution of The 
ALCW will be the largest noncongrega- 
tional source of income in the tentative 
$18,102,254 benevolence budget of the 
new church. 

“We are discouraging all money-mak- 
ing devices in order to reach this goal,” 
said Miss Arna Nijaa, director of 
stewardship for the ALCW board. “We 
want the amount to be raised in freewill 
offerings of the individual members dur- 
ing their meetings, in accordance with 
the stewardship teachings of the 
church,” 
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Deaths of Four Pastors Involved in Accidents 
Reported to “Witness” Office in Same Week 


Reports on the sudden deaths of four 
pastors involved in accidents reached 
the WITNESS Office in one week. 

Rev. Otto Koenig, 48, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, Unionville, Muich., 
and his wife, the former Betty Woi- 
zeschke, were “killed instantly in a 
tragic car accident on Jan. 8,” accord- 
ing to a death notice received from 
Principal Fred J. Walther of St. Paul’s 
School. 

The Koenigs leave three sons: Mark, 
7, Steven, 4, and Daniel, 2. 

Rey. Frank W. Messerschmidt, 58, 
pastor of the Normanby-Howick parish, 
Ontario, Can., died of a heart attack at 
the wheel of his car on March 4. “He 
had been making calls on his parish- 
ioners and did not return home,” ac- 
cording to the Ontario District Edition. 
“Members found his car off the road in 
a snowbank with the wheels still spin- 
ning.” 

Pastor Messerschmidt is survived by 
his widow, the former Louise Koepping, 
and a daughter, Barbara Priebe. 

Rey. Arthur W. Hinderman, 32, pas- 
tor of Emmanuel Church, Sisseton, and 
Trinity Church, rural Sisseton, S. Dak., 
met death in a head-on collision of two 
cars near Sisseton on March 12. 
William Bettis, a Peever, S. Dak., high 
school] teacher, who was riding with 
Pastor Hinderman, died shortly after 
the accident. The South Dakota Dis- 
trict Edition reports: “The Roberts 


County sheriff’s office said there was no 
apparent reason for the accident, which 
occured on a clear, open stretch of 
Highway 81.” 

The Sisseton parish was Pastor Hin- 
derman’s first assignment. He had con- 


tinued his studies at State University of 
Iowa after his graduation from the 
St. Louis seminary in 1957. 

Rey. Waldo W. Bentrup, 35, pastor 
of Christ Church, Shattuck, Okla., and 
Zion Church, Follett, Tex., was killed in 
a plane crash on March 14, according 
to Elmer F. Kraemer, editor of the Lu- 
theran Layman. 

Pastor Bentrup, Counselor of the 
Panhandle Circuit of the Oklahoma 
District, had left Oklahoma City in his 
own plane to attend a March 14 pastoral 
conference at Guymon. When he did 
not appear for the March 16 Lenten 
service, a search was made. His body 
was found two days later in his small 
craft, which had crashed near Vici, 
Dewey County, Okla. 

A 1947 graduate of the St. Louis 
seminary, he was unmarried. 


Tallahassee Lutheran to 
Compose Symphony 


Dr. John Boda, charter member of 
Epiphany Church, Tallahassee, and as- 
sociate professor of music at Florida 
State University, has been asked by 
David Van Vactor of Knoxville, Tenn., 
to write a symphonic work for per- 
formance by the Knoxville Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Performance of the symphony is 
planned for October, with possible sub- 
sequent performances by five other 
orchestras. 

Each year a Ford grant commissions 
a composer to write a work of sym- 
phonic proportions. 

Orchestras included in the project 


Circuit Rider’s Grandson Becomes Circuit Flyer 


A U.S. Air Force chaplain whose 
grandfather was a circuit rider in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky is now an AF 
“circuit rider” in Ontario, Canada. 

But he makes his rounds in an L-20 
plane, not on horseback, and wears 
parka, face mask, and _ turtle-neck 
sweater instead of ministerial garb. 

Chaplain (Capt.) Paul W. Ludwig, 
Jr., former director of religious educa- 
tion at Vandenberg AFB, is on a year’s 
tour of duty at Pine Tree early warning 
radar sites, which guard against air at- 
tacks across the North Pole. 

He ministers to the spiritual needs of 
some 1,000 AF personnel at five iso- 
lated posts. “On the road” about 20 
days a month, he travels about 4,000 
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Dr. John Boda 


are Knoxville, Minneapolis, Roc’ 
Oklahoma City, San Franciscot 
Washington. 

Dr. Boda came to FSU in 194 
is a graduate of Kent State Unii 
in Ohio and received his Master} 
Doctor’s degrees from the Univer: 
Rochester (Eastman School of M 

His awards and recognitions ina 
first place, Cleveland Fortnightly 
position Contest; finalist, Kousses 
award; Phi Mu Alpha national ca 
contest overture selected for fina, 
certs at South East Composition | 
posium; winner of national cont# 
study as assistant conductor to 
Szell in Cleveland. 

Dr. Boda’s brother, Rev. Sat 
Boda, is pastor of St. John’s CH 
Granite City, Ill. His father wad 
many years pastor of St. Petery 
St. Paul Church, Lorain, Ohio. Hf 
ter directs the junior choir of Epip 
Church, Tallahassee, and is a med 
of the Sunday school staff. B 
Don, violinist, is associate professa 
music at Austin College, Sherman,, 
— Florida-Georgia District Edition 


miles a month in temperatures ram 
from 60 below zero to 90 above. | 
The chaplain’s father, Paul W. 
wig, Sr., is pastor at Gordonville, 
One brother is also a minister, and} 
are studying theology. Both gr 
fathers and a great-grandfather ‘ 
Ministers, as are three uncles. 
His maternal grandfather, Dr. Ji 
A. Friedrich, who died in 1958 at 
age of 96, was a circuit rider 
Spanish-American War chaplain | 
once tutored a daughter of Ger 
Robert E. Lee. | 


Mrs. Ludwig, the former Marg 
Atsinger of Houston, and 7-yeat 
Paulette reside at Cape Girardeau, } 
until the chaplain returns. 
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year 1960 is important for 
independent Nigeria and no less 
nt for the Lutheran Church in 
an, Rev. Robert C. Stade told 
es to the 1960 convention of the 
theran Church in Nigeria, which 
n. 12 and 13 in Obot Idim. 

s is no time to become indifferent 
Many pagan influences surround- 
> added the superintendent of the 
n church. “It is no time to be- 
roud and satisfied with what we 
d what we may have accomp- 


rintendent Stade and various dis- 
ports “repeatedly challenged” the 
tion, according to workers in the 


Missions Committee instructed 
mampka to plan and formulate 
licy and program for the Lu- 
Youth Club in Nigeria “based 
principles of the International 
r League.” 
congregations were asked to sup- 
ith prayers and freewill offerings 
rk in Ogoja as well as the new 
egun in townships. 
convention implored the Mis- 
Board of the Synodical Confer- 
o call more workers into the 
All African congregations were 
aged to send more men to pre- 
or the ministry. 
s for the expansion of present 
es at the Lutheran Hospital in 
all for the building of a training 
for nurses. The school is ex- 
to open in October. 

number of the hospital’s out- 
ts increased from 28,323 in 1958 
245 in 1959; inpatients, from 
to 2,946. 

resolution asked for appoint- 
of qualified committees to enlarge 
resent Efik Lutheran hymnal 
more Lutheran hymns” 
work on an Ibo Lutheran hymnal. 
cerned about the needy in the 
, the convention urged each con- 
ion to study the “conditions of 
yeak, needy, and sick people in 
midst’ and to provide help. 
o of the 48 ministerial students 
ed in Lutheran Seminary, Obot 
will graduate in December. 
e Lutheran Normal School in Iba- 
enrolls 105 students in four 
5. Six of the 16 non-Lutherans 
confirmed in 1959. 

1950 there were 28 students at 
san High School in Obot Idim. 
y the student body numbers more 
200, and the enrollment is €X- 
d to reach 260 later this year. 
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TIME TO BECOME INDIFFERENT,” 
NVENTION IN NIGERIA HEARS 


About 70 per cent of the high school 
students are Lutherans. The school 
was founded to help train future teach- 
ers, lay leaders, and pastors. 

Some 25 students will enroll in a 
Bible institute, scheduled to open in 


- Ikot, Ibritam. The former Ibritam girls’ 


school compound and buildings were 
converted into a home for this new in- 
stitution. Graduates of the school will 
be called “evangelists.” 

“Life in Christ,” the convention es- 
say, was read by Rev. J. U. Ekong. 

He said in part: “Many people who 
call themselves Christians fail truly to 
follow Christ by their deeds, fail to deny 
self and the world, fail to let their light 
shine. Some misunderstand the doc- 
trine of justification by grace through 
faith for Christ’s sake, believing that 
they should not do good works since 
good works do not save. The real 
cause of sanctification is the Holy Spirit, 
who makes us new creatures through 
faith in Jesus Christ.” 


Dr. Lapp Named Head 
Of Jerusalem School 


Dr. Paul W. Lapp, 1955 graduate of 
the St.Louis seminary and assistant 
professor of religion at the American 
University, Washington, D. C., has been 
appointed professor at the American 
Schools of Oriental Research in Jeru- 
salem for the 1960—61 academic year 
and director for the three succeeding 
years. 

The American Schools of Oriental 
Research is a co-operative group of 
115 United States and Canadian col- 
leges and. universities that contribute 
support to research institutions in Jeru- 
salem and Baghdad. 

During the first year of his appoint- 
ment Dr. Lapp will work on archae- 
ological research projects and write on 
Old Testament archaeology. As director 
he will co-ordinate the research activ- 
ities of the Jerusalem school. 

Dr. Lapp was ordained in 1956 and 
served a year as assistant pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, Glen Burnie, Md. 
He received his M. A. from Washington 
University, St. Louis, and his Ph. D. 
from the University of California at 
Berkeley. His Doctor of Theology de- 
gree he expects to receive this June 
from Harvard Divinity School. 

Mrs. Lapp, who with their daughter 
will accompany him, is completing work 
for her Ph. D. in Semitic languages and 
Palestinian archaeology at Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 
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Christian 
Symbols 


I will give unto thee 
the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven; 
and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven; and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven. 
Matthew 16:19 


St. Peter 


Matthew begins his list of the Twelve 
with “the first, Simon, who is called 
Peter’ —the quick-tempered one, im- 
pulsive, emotional, easily roused by an 
appeal to venture, loyal to the end. 

Within the Twelve an inner circle 
developed who were especially close to 
Jesus — Peter, James, and John. These 
three were with Him at the raising of 
Jairus’ daughter; on the Mount of 
Transfiguration; in the Garden of Geth- 
semane. Peter and John were sent 
ahead into Jerusalem to prepare for the 
last Passover. 

Peter is often spokesman for the 
Twelve. He asks the meaning of a dif- 
ficult saying; he asks how often he 
must forgive; he inquires as to the re- 
ward of those who have left all to fol- 
low Jesus; he asks about the fig tree; 
he wants to know the meaning of what 
Jesus says about the end. To him the 
Jews come to ask if Jesus has paid His 
taxes. It is he who asks questions of the 
risen Christ. He is the most prominent 
of the apostles in the first 12 chapters 
of Acts, with no fewer than five of his 
addresses reported. 

Peter makes the great discovery: 
“Thou hast the words of eternal life, 
and we believe and are sure that Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” After this great confession came 
the great promise of Christ: “Upon this 
rock I will build My church; and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against iii, © 

Our symbol depicts the two keys of 
Matthew 16:19 — the binding key and 
the loosing key of the church’s Office 
of the Keys, retaining the sins of the 
impenitent, forgiving the sins of the 
penitent. 

During Lent we remember with heart- 
ache the denial of Peter, how with 
cursing and swearing he refused to ac- 
knowledge Jesus. 

But we all find comfort in the way 
our Lord recalled Peter and made him 
the great preacher of Pentecost and the 
most heroic figure, outside of Paul, of 
the New Testament era. 


ADALBERT R, KRETZMANN 
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IELC THANKS SYNOD FOR ACCEPTANCE, 
PLEDGE OF CONTINUED SUPPORT 


In response to personal greetings 
from synodical officials the India Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church at its second 
convention in Trivandrum, Kerala 
State, Jan. 14 and 15, adopted the 
following resolution: 

“The India Evangelical Lutheran 
Church hereby offers its cordial greet- 
ings to the President and members of 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod. We wish to extend our sincere 
thanks to The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod for its kind act of accepting 
the IELC as a sister synod and pledg- 
ing its continued support in both man- 
power and finance. We further extend 
our thanks for sending three official 
visitors to attend our convention.” 

Greetings were brought to the meet- 
ing by Dr. Oliver R. Harms, First Vice- 
President of the Missouri Synod, Dr. H. 
H. Koppelmann, acting Executive Sec- 
retary of the Board for World Missions, 
and Prof. Lorman M. Petersen, member 
of the Springfield seminary faculty and 
of the Board for World Missions. 

All three spoke words of encourage- 
ment and urged the delegates to remain 
true to Christ and His Word. 


Professor Petersen in the opening 
service called on the young church to 
follow the apostle Paul’s example in 
paying the debt they owe to the non- 
Christians of India by bringing them 
the saving Gospel of Christ. His ser- 
mon was translated into Tamil by Mr. 
D. Dorairaj of Ambur. 

It was decided to send the offering 
of Rs. 145 (about $30) to Hong Kong 
for refugee relief, 

The convention noted that “Dr. Ar- 
nold H. Grumm, who was with us at our 
first convention in 1950 and who helped 
and guided us in organizing the IELC, 
and Missionary Armand Graf, who 
served in India for about 14 years, have 
since been called to be with their Lord 
in heaven.” 

Dr. Grumm, Missionary Graf, and 
other departed servants of the church 
in India, writes General Secretary B. H. 
Jackayya, “were honored by the del- 


egates, who rose in silence for a mo- 
ment and joined in the prayer offered 
for their families and relatives.” 

In the convention essay, “The Future 
of the IELC,” Rev. James W. Mayer 
stressed that “we are a people with 
power.” This power, he said, is in 
Christ and in His Word; it is to be used 
for the eternal welfare of people in the 
world. Urging the young church to use 
this power, he assured the delegates 
that they will receive God’s blessing and 
be a blessing to many souls. 

Action on memorials concerning 
evangelism included resolutions: (1) to 
make the next two years a period of 
concerted effort and heightened empha- 
sis in evangelism, (2) to urge the Dis- 
trict synods to be alert to the oppor- 
tunities created by industrial settlements, 
and (3) to ask the Board for Muslim 
Missions to help each pastor of the 
IELC to preach the Gospel to the 
Muslims. 


Final decision on the church’s mem- 
bership in the Federation of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches in India will be 
made in 1962. This question is to be 
studied by the District synods — Am- 
bur, Nagercoil, and Trivandrum. The 
convention also asked Synod’s Commit- 
tee on Doctrinal Unity for an opinion 
on membership in the federation. 

Representatives of the IELC will 
attend meetings of the Inter Church 
Committee to be appointed by the 
Federation of Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches in India and the Church of 
South India. Both the IELC and the 
Committee on Doctrinal Unity are to be 
kept informed of progress in the dis- 
cussions. 

A resolution of thanks for “excep- 
tional progress” made in the medical 
mission work of the IELC recognized 
the “love and untiring service” of Miss 
Angela Rehwinkel and Dr. Wolfgang F, 
Bulle. 

General Secretary Jackayya was re- 
elected by the convention, which regis- 
tered 36 voting and 16 advisory dele- 
gates from the three synods. 


Behind Dr. 
Grumm, 


row, back to camera), member of the Springfield semina 


Koppelmann sits Missionary Meéinert 
Pernambut, 


brother of former Vice-President Arnold H. Grumm., 


New Bureau Schedule 
Mission Lectures 


“Many congregations would ] 
hear firsthand reports by a foreigs 
sionary,” says Dr. H. A. Mayer, & 
Secretary of Missions. “And ma 
our churches are especially ea) 
hear a missionary on Mission Sui 

Though 15 to 20 missionarié 
generally home on furlough at an 
time, he adds, “obviously this is} 
sufficient number to permit every 
gregation to have a missionary at 
annual mission festival. | 

“But Mission Sunday is not tha 
occasion for inviting a missid 
There are other times when a miss3 
might be available.” 

To make missionaries on fun 
available for both Mission Sunday 
such “other times,” the Mission: 
partment has formed a Missiona 
ture Bureau. 


sermons is set up even before a mii 
ary arrives on furlough. 


tional groups.” 

Each synodical District has ac 
man, the Lecture Bureau announc 
whom requests for a missionary 
be sent. Their names will be publ 
in the May issue of Advance. 

To give each missionary a maxii 
number of speaking engagements i| 
area he visits, contact men are ask: 
schedule successive mission nights 
that he can be heard in one con 
tion after another.” 

Dr. Mayer notes that the exper) 
of Pilgrim Church, St. Louis (see. 
1, 1959, Witness, p. 15), “ge 
people out to hear missionaries « 
week night, should be encouragin 
Our congregations.” 

In the interest of efficiency, h 
vises District contact men, “Try td 
churches interested in a series of 
night mission services. Remember: 
Mission Sunday is not the only ti 
hear a missionary.” 


North Arcot District, South Indi 


Books 


Ida. By Dorothy Clarke Wilson. 
raw-Hill Book Co., New York. 358 
s. $5.95, 


dramatic story of the life and 
ments of Dr. Ida Scudder of Vel- 
dia. Dr. Scudder is one of the most 
ed medical missionaries of all times 


family. She was an eminent gyne- 
t, surgeon, doctor, administrator, 
ucator, but, above all, she is famous 
founder of the magnificent medical 
at Vellore, India, the greatest in 
All who are interested in the work 
istian missions in foreign fields will 
e book delightful and most instruc- 
ading. 

y experiences of Dr. Scudder related 
book were also the experiences of 
nm medical missionaries. Vellore is 
out 30 miles from Ambur, our own 
1 center in India, and many of our 
aries in that country have been 
ally acquainted with, and befriended 
. Scudder. This book deserves a 
circulation throughout Protestant 
ndom and also in our own church. 
ighly recommended for reading in 
ary societies. 

A. M. REHWINKEL 


for the Stricken. By Alfred H. 
se. Vantage Press, New York. 221 
s. $3.50. 


he meets the problems of a quad- 
ic. His main purpose in publishing 
ok, dictated to his wife, is to “help 
ne in a similar condition or dis- 
in some other way,” the author 
A deeply moving story. Copies may 
dered from Concordia Publishing 

or directly from the author, 
a, Iowa. 


nary Life and Work. By Harold R. 
k. Moody Press, Chicago. 382 
s. $5.00. 


is an up-to-date practical manual 
ng on all the major aspects of 
n evangelical mission work. It gives 
but sound advice based on Scrip- 
principles and the accumulated ex- 
ce-of the author. 

ough intended primarily for use as 
ook by new missionaries, it will lend 
ery well as a manual and reference 
teran missionaries, pastors, mission 
“members, and church workers. 
en-page bibliography of recent mis- 
@ratare is included. 

PauL M. VOLz 


sarching. By Isobel Kuhn. Moody 
ss, Chicago. 192 pages. $2.95. 


Vision Only. By Carolyn L. Canfield. 
ody Press, Chicago. 191 pages. 
95. 


w a proud and independent spirit was 
d by Jesus Christ is the burden of 
two volumes. The first is an auto- 
iphical description of Isobel _Kuhn’s 
sy into faith and missionary dedic¢a- 
The second covers the whole span of 
fe through the years when she placed 
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one in a long line in a great mis-_ 


a devoted life and a gifted pen in the serv- 
ice of the China Inland Mission to the time 
of her final testing when she was dying of 
cancer but still living by faith. 

Best of all, there is no attempt to fit her 

with a halo. Human Christians, whether 
young and not knowing what to do with 
life, or older and not knowing what to do 
with death, will read these books with 
spiritual profit. 
_ The reviewer recalls with pleasure meet- 
ing Carolyn Canfield and her China Inland 
Mission husband on a ship between Singa- 
pore and Suez. She is a self-effacing bi- 
ographer. W. J. DANKER 


Light for Your Home. By Wilson Fager- 
berg. Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Ill. 50 pages. $1.50. 


Light for Your Home is just that — 
a revealing and helpful guide to parents 
for reaching God-given goals in their child 
nurture efforts. Short and to the point, it 
is one of the few such guides that truly and 
actually center in the love of Christ. Par- 
ents ought to keep it right alongside their 
Dr. Spock and other “how to handle chil- 
dren” books. The chapters are short 
enough to use as devotional material at 
Parent-Teacher League or couples’ clubs. 


Meet the Twelve. By J. H. Baumgaertner. 
Augsburg Publishing House, Minneap- 
olis. 122 pages. $2.50. 


This splendid volume of sermons on the 
Twelve Disciples will serve as a devotional 
reader or a resource volume for the Bible 
class teacher. The materials are drawn 
almost exclusively from the Scriptures, 
despite the meagerness of references to 
some of the characters and the temptation 
to embroider from tradition. The applica- 
tions to the life of church and believer are 
pungent and sensible. It is gratifying to 
see that a busy parish pastor can write in 
the clean and engaging style of this book. 
The publishers have collaborated well in 
format and typography. 


RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


Friendship Evangelism. By J. Edgar 
Smith. Warner Press, Anderson, Ind. 
96 pages. $1.25. 


Throughout the ages friendship has been 
the most important medium through which 
men are led into encounter with the great- 
est Friend of all. This booklet gives help- 
ful counsel to those who want to learn 
how they can better win their friends to 
Christ through personal endeavor and the 
building of friendship cells. 


Deaths 


Tueopore H. Ernst, March 22, 1904, 
Giddings, Tex., to Feb. 23, 1960, Cordova, 
Md.; son of Rev. Louis and Mary Kasper 
Ernst; graduated St. Louis seminary, 1927; 
parishes: Philadelphia, Glen Savage-Johns- 
burg, Pa.; Chestertown, Md., 1937—51; 
Cordova, 1937—60. Survivors: Monica 
Mensing Ernst; sons Rev. Theodore, Rev. 
Philip; daughter Monica Trautsch. Fu- 
neral: Feb. 26, Cordova; interment, Wood- 
lawn Cemetery. 


GERHARD A. GEnRs, June 6, 1906, New 
Rockford, N. Dak., to Feb. 26, 1960, Elm- 
hurst, Ill.; son of Rev. Ferdinand and 
Pauline Breither Gehrs; graduated Saint 
Louis seminary, 1929; parishes: Fox Val- 
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ley, Sask., Can.; Crystal Lake, IIl.; Crystal, 
N. Dak., 1949—60. Survivors: Martha 
Drebes Gehrs; sons Gerhard, Frederick. 
Funeral: March 1, Lombard (York Cen- 
ter), Ill.; interment, Chapel Hill Gardens 
West, Lombard. 


Otto Koenia, Sept. 24, 1911, Hillman, 
Mich., to Jan. 8, 1960, Unionville, Mich.; 
son of Fred and Lena Koenig; gradu- 
ated Springfield seminary, 1937; parishes: 
Hawks, Mich., 1937—54, and Unionville. 


Survivors: sons Mark, Steven, Daniel. 
Funeral: Jan. 11, Unionville; Jan. 13, 
Hawks; interment, Hawks. 

CONRAD F. LEHENBAUER, March 17, 


1886, Hannibal (West Ely), Mo., to Feb. 
1, 1960, Nokomis, Il.; son of Conrad and 
Catherine Preusser Lehenbauer; graduated 
Springfield seminary, 1913; parishes: 
Arroio do Meio-Palmas, Brazil; Nokomis, 
1931—52, when he retired. President, 
Brazil District, 1924—-30; Second Vice- 
President, Southern Illinois District, 1933 
to 1939. Survivors: Magdalena Wallner 
Lehenbauer; sons Rev. Victor, Rev. Her- 
man, Bruno, Rev. Paul, Arno, Sylvio, Rev. 
Osmar; daughters Ruth Rempfer, Edna 
Weseman. Funeral: Feb. 4, Nokomis; in- 
terment, St. Paul Cemetery. 


MaArTIN H. LosEck, Feb. 20, 1905, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., to March 2, 1960, Pitts- 
burgh (West View), Pa.; son of Rev. 
Henry and Charlotte Mueller Lobeck; 
graduated St. Louis seminary, 1928; par- 
ishes: Argonia, Kans.; Arcadia, Ind.; Can- 
ton, Ohio; New Castle, Pa.; West View, 
1948—60. Survivors: Selma Mueller 
Lobeck; sons Merrill, Keith; daughter 
Ruth. Funeral: March 5, Pittsburgh; in- 
terment, Oakland Cemetery. 


FREDERICK L. MAHNKEN, April 6, 1892, 
Farrar, Mo., to Jan. 20, 1960, St. Louis, 
Mo.; son of John and Maria Heitman 
Mahnken; graduated St. Louis seminary, 
1916; parishes: Crosstown, Mo.; New 
Schaumburg, Ferrin, Altamont, Ill.; Leslie 
(Port Hudson), New Wells, Mo., 1952 
to 1958, when he retired. Survivors: 
Alwina Eckert Mahnken; daughters Ella, 
Anita Butherus, Norma, Esther Voelker. 
Funeral: Jan. 23, Washington, Mo.; in- 
terment, Immanuel Cemetery. 


Oscar C. Tuustus, April 12, 1897, Hart- 
ford, S. Dak., to Jan. 24, 1960, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis.; son of Rev. Carl and Emma 
Hoffman Thusius; graduated Springfield 
seminary, 1921; parishes:  Ferintosh- 
Mirror, Alta., Can.; La Valle, Darien, 
Delavan, Wis., 1929—58, when he retired. 
Survivors: Elizabeth Krohn Thusius; sons 
Carl, Dolore, Norman; daughter Betty 
Plumer. Funeral: Jan. 28, Wisconsin 
Rapids; interment, Forest Hill Cemetery. 


ADOLPH ZUBERBIER, Nov. 27, 1887, 
Hadley Township, Mich., to Feb. 15, 1960, 
Needles, Calif.; son of Rev. Julius and 
Eliza Oesch Zuberbier; graduated Wauwa- 
tosa seminary, Wauwatosa, _Wis., 1913; 
parishes: Apache Indian Mission (Wiscon- 
sin Synod), 1913—18; East Bloomfield, 
Wis.; Olpe, Kans.; Stirum, N. Dak.; Fair- 
field, Minn.; Cleghorn, Wis.; Eden Valley- 
Kimball, Minn.; Charter Oak, Iowa; 
Trosky, Minn., 1956—58, when he retired. 
Survivors: Agnes Harms Zuberbier; son 
Luther; daughters Vivian Maurer, Eleanor 
Herscher, Dorothea Brandt, Lois Wilde, 
Valeria Brott. Funeral: Feb. 19, Charter 
Oak; interment, St. Paul Cemetery. 
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Notices 


Ordinations and Installations 
PASTORS 
Installed: 


Friedrichsmeyer, Owen H., Zion, 
Mo., by J. H. Gassner, Feb. 14. 
Gerike, Henry J., St. John, Lincoln, Tex., by 
A. F. Michalk, Feb. 21. ; ; 
Gnadenteich, Oskar, Estonian parish, Saint 
Catharines, Ont., Can., by Theo. Schulze, 
Feb. 7. ‘ ! : 

Goehner, Edward C., as missionary in Liberty, 
Mo., by Theo. G. Schoech, Feb. 21. 

Grundmeier, Russell, Our Redeemer, 
Falls, S. Dak., by C. F. Paul, Jan. 10. 

Jones, Robert E., St. Stephen, New Orleans, 
La., by Arthur E. Widiger, Feb. 7. 

Kinne, Lawrence A., St. Matthew, Walled 
Lake, Mich., by Walter C. Gerken, Jan. a WF fe 

Kupke, George J., St. John, Webster, Minn., 
by A. T. Koehler, Feb. 21. F 

Laabs, Paul H., Our Master, (Ferguson) Saint 
Louis, Mo., by Ernest L. Gerike, Feb. 21. 

Lieske, H. William, St.John, New Orleans, 
La., by M. W. H. Holls, Jan. 31. f 

Loeber, Henry A., Our Savior, Fair Lawn, 
N. J., by Paul Boester, Feb. 21. 

Ricker, John, St. John, Baldwin, Ill., by Pres. 
Alfred Buls, Feb. 21. , 

Riedel, Hubert W., St. John, Garfield Heights, 
Ohio, by Walter J. Luecke, Feb. 21. 

Roser, William K., St. John, Holbrook, L. I., 
N. Y., by Paul E. Holls, Feb. 28. 

Schliepsiek, K. Richard, Christ, Peoria, Ill., by 
Elwood C. Tolch, Feb. 14. 

Seefeldt, Eugene P., as chaplain at Medical 
Center, Chicago, Ill., by L. W. Schuth, Feb. 
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Hillsboro, 


Sioux 


Skov, Frederick A., Our Savior, Lawrence- 
ville, Ill., by Geo. C. Williams, Feb. 21. 

Trahms, Vernon T., Faith, Sioux City, Iowa, 
by John G. Deterding, Feb. 21. 

Urban, Otto H., St. John, Lone Wolf, Okla., by 
W. A. Haefker, Feb. 28. 

Walker, David, Faith, Sioux Rapids, Iowa, by 
E. L. Hofmann, Feb. 28. 


Installed: EEC 

Christian, Robert E., as principal, Our Saviour, 
Bronx, N. Y., by Berthold von Schenk, Feb. 
14. 

Engelbrecht, Norbert, Milwaukee Lutheran 
High School, in Mount Olive, Milwaukee, 
by Herbert Berner, Nov. 15. 

Fette, Armin E., St. John, Mt. Prospect, Ill., by 
Waldemar B. Streufert, Feb. 21. 

Luke, Clarence, St. Peter, Roselle (Schaum- 
burg), Ill., by W. H. Mehlberg, Feb. 21. 
Schaus, Marvin W., St.Paul, Pomona, Calif., 

by James H. Berner, Sept. 7, 1958. 


Official Notices 


Rev. Herman J. Witzgall, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
has been appointed Counselor of the Fort 
Dodge Circuit to succeed Rev. O. William 
Luecke, who accepted a call to another Dis- 
ace — G. W. Losecx, President, Iowa District 

est. 


Official notice is herewith given that Rev. 
Jakob Fehlauer has been suspended from 
membership in the Evangelical-Lutheran 
Church of Argentina (Argentine District of 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod) and 
in accordance therewith is declared ineligible 
for a call. — Fernanpo HorHn, Second Vice- 
President, Argentine District. 


Election Results 


The following have been called to associate 
professorships at Concordia Seminary, Saint 
Louis: Prof. Holland Jones for the department 
of exegetical theology of the Old Testament 
and Prof. Frederick W. Danker for the depart- 
ment of exegetical theology of the New Testa- 
ment. — Freperic NiEpNER, D. D., Secretary, 
Board of Control. 


Calls for Nominations 


With the approval of the Board for Higher 
Education, the Board of Control of Concordia 
College, Milwaukee, Wis., extends to May 3, 
1960, the time for nomination of candidates 
for an associate professorship in German and 
requests that additional nominations be made 
for this position. — Frnrx KRETZscHMar, Secre- 
tary, Board of Control. 


The Board of Control of St. Paul’s College, 
Concordia, Mo., with the consent of the Board 
for Higher Education, herewith issues a call 
for two associate professorships, one in the 
area of education and another in the area of 
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social studies. Candidates must have at least 
a Master of Arts degree. All nominations, to- 
gether with recommendations, must be filed 
with the Office of the President, St. Paul’s 
College, Concordia, Mo., by June 4, NCOs 
Howarp G. BartH, Secretary, Board o 
Control. 


Special Summer Term 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 


Clinical Training: June 14—July 22. 
a 


For further information write: DEPARTMENT 
oF Pusiic RELATIONS, Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Available 


Fourteen dark-oak pews for shipping cost. 
Write: Harotp Immexkus, 6565 N. 76th St., Mil- 
waukee 23, Wis. 


Eighteen pews, white oak, 16% (joined in 
center), in excellent condition; also two 16’ 
pew screens. Write: Rrv. Harotp W. KIEckK, 
702 N. Adams, Carroll, Iowa. 


Altar, pulpit, lectern, and baptismal font, 
for transportation cost. Write: KENNETH 
StiLte, R. R. 2, Schaller, Iowa. 


Wanted 


Altar cloths, for all seasons of church year. 
Will pay postage. — Mrs. Raymonp GILEs, 605 
S. Main St., Reidsville, N. C. 


Communion set for Lutheran mission. 
Write: Rev. Martin Baumann, Boulder Lu- 
theran Mission, Boulder, Mont. 


Pastors: Changes of Address 


Becker, Wilbur H., 135 South E St., Lompoc, 
Calif. 

Beiderwieden, George, em., 812 N. 119th St., 
Milwaukee 13, Wis. 


Dicke, Harold F., 259 Bryant Ave., Glen 
Ellyn, Il. 

Discher, Walter H., 415 N. Sixth, Estherville, 
Iowa 


Ebke, Richard, 1110 Hill Ave., S., Grafton, 
N. Dak 


Fackler, John P., 5448 Yermo, Toledo 13. 
Ohio 

Fenske, Leo J., 6070 Cody St., Arvada, Colo. 

Fergin, James A., Athma Shanti, Haddon 
Hill, Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon 

Heinz, Max E., 208 E. 27th, Kearney, Nebr. 

Huelse, Robert L., 2111 N. Circle IDI. 
Blytheville, Ark. 

Huxhold, Harry N., University Lutheran 
Chapel, 1101 University Ave., S.E., Min- 
neapolis 14, Minn. 

Jensen, William J., Box 172, Hanover Cen- 
ter, Mass. 

Lehenbauer, Victor C., Caixa Postal 5; 
Arroio do Meio, R.G.S., Brazil 

Loeber, Henry A., 19-06 Berdan Ave., Fair 
Lawn, N. J. 

Ludwig, Chap. Paul W., 914th AC & WwW 
Sq. (ADC) USAF, Armstrong AFS, Ont., 
Canada 

Mehret, Levi de Castro, Caixa Postal 57, 
Concordia, S. Cat., Brazil 

Milke, Oscar, 135 Madison St., Hartford 6, 
Conn. 

Fleder Winston, P.O. Box 62, Kannapolis, 


Polster, Arnim H., 1324 Freeman, N. W., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Rogness, Emmet C., c/o Zion Lutheran 
Church, Tobias, Nebr. 

Schultz, Joseph A., R. 2, Medford, Wis. 

Schwane, Walter H., Strasburg, Ill. 

Steinbeck, George L., R.1, Box 20, Terra 
Bella, Calif. 

Be eere, John R., R.1, Box 211, Roselle, 


Taylor, Chap. George O., 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 
Wuebben, James, 421 South St. Joe, Hast- 

ings, Nebr. 
Zehnder, Clement R., Relm Apt., 14B, 1301 
Given St., Orlando, Fla. 


Ziegler, Emil, em., 1809 Eighth Ave., Helena, 
Mont. 


102 Jeffords St., 


Teachers: 


Ahlbrand, Wendell J., 
Lakewood 7, Ohio 
Bartels, Walter, 1719 Vassar ‘Dr., N.E., Al- 

buquerque, N. Mex. 


1660 Lincoln Ave., 


Gruber, Homer C., 7208 Marlton Lane, 
Affton 23, Mo. 

Klosterman, Marvin, 313 N. Walnut St., 
Peru, Ind. 

Koepper, Robert C., 5615 W. Henderson, 


Chicago 34, Il. 


Radke, Merle L., 2315 N. 75th Ave., Elm- 
wood Park 35, Ill. 
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1960 | 
District Conventions 


April 18—22. Oklahoma: Stillwater, 
eave “The Office of the Keys and J] 


tical Application to the Priestli 
Believers.”” Essayist: Dr. Alfred © 
bringer. 


April 18—22. Texas: Austin, Tex. “P# 
God! Glorify God!’ President Mi 
Koehneke. 

April 24—29. 


Southern Californias 
Beach, Calif. 


“The Life-giving 


God.” Prof. Lorenz Wunderlich. 

April 26—29. Florida-Georgia: Mian 
“The Christian Family.’”’ President | 
J. Mehl. 

May 9—13. Southeastern: Conover 
“The Bible and the Word of Goo 
Richard R. Caemmerer. 

June 6—9. Ontario: Pembroke, Ont 
Church in the Space Age.” Rev. | 
H. Kohn. 


June 13—16. California and Nevada: CG 
Calif. “‘The Place of Conservative Lu 
ism in the Ecumenical Movemen? 
Gilbert A. Thiele. | 

June 13—17. Central: Fort Wayne, Ina 
Efforts Toward Doctrinal Unity 
Our Missouri Synod and Other L. 
Church Bodies” and “Liturgical W) 
Rev. George Maassel and Dr. Riclt 
Jesse. 


June 13—17. Western: St. Louis, Mo. 


in Jesus, Blessed Sleep.” Dr. # 
Niedner. 

June 14—17. English: Milwaukee, Wis. . 
Tried but Triumphant.” Dr. P# 
Bretscher. 

June 20—23. South Wisconsin: Milv 
Wis. “The Christian Home Functio> 
a Demoralized World.’”” Rev. Wz 
Plischke. 

June 20—24. North Dakota: Fargo, 


“The Holy Ministry for Our Age.”’ 
dent Lambert J. Mehl. 

June 20—24. Southern Illinois: Bethaz 
“The Doctrine Concerning Scripture 
Martin H. Franzmann. 

June 27—30. Manitoba and Saskatc: 
Fort Qu’Appelle, Sask. 

June 27—30. Northern Illinois: River 
fll. “Christian Prayer in Our Time 
James G. Manz. 

June 27—July 1. Atlantic: Bronxville 

June 27—July 1. Eastern: Angola, N. ¥1 
Holy Christian Church: The Fellows 
Privilege and Responsibility.”” Prof. 
G. Coiner. 

June 27—July 1. Northwest: Portland. 
“The Holy Spirit in the Life and wi 
the Church.’ Prof. Fred Kramer. 

July 5—8. Alberta and British Coli 
Edmonton, Alta. “The Doctrine a 
Church and the Ecumenical Move: 
Dr. Clarence W. Spiegel. 

Aug. 15—18. Colorado: Colorado Springs 
“Faith Tried but Triumphant.” Dr. P 
Bretscher. 

Aug. 15—18. Iowa East. 


Aug. 15—18. North Wisconsin: Eau 
Wis. “Doctrine of Inspiration.”’ 
Lorenz Wunderlich. 

Aug. 15—18. Southern Nebraska: Se 
Nebr. ‘‘The Book of Ephesians: The C 
and Its Mission.” Dr. Oscar E. Feuch 

Aug. 15—19. Minnesota: St. Paul, Minn. 
Meaning of Christian Discipleship fc 
day” and “The Relationship Between 
tian Missions and Christian Educa 
Prof. Herbert J. A. Bouman and Dr 
liam A. Poehler. 

Aug. 21—25. Michigan. 

Aug. 21—26. Iowa West: Lake Okoboji, 
“The Doctrine of Creation and M 


Theories of Evolution.” Dr. Paul A. 
merman. 

Aug. 22—25. Kansas: Wichita, Kans. 
Office of the Keys.” Prof. Martin J. 
mann. 

Aug. 22—25. Northern Nebraska: Se 
Nebr. 


“The Church and the Lodge.” 

Julius W. Acker. bces 

Aug. 22—26. South Dakota: Milbank, § 
“Sacred Scripture — Its Inspiration ar 
Interpretation.”” Dr. Martin H. Franz 

Aug. 22—26. Southern. 

Aug. 28—Sept. 1. Central Illinois: Sprin; 
Ill. “The Church Faces the World.” 
Henry J. Eggold, Jr. 

Oct. 3—7. Montana: Bozeman, Mont. 
Sacrament of the Altar.” Prof. Lorm: 


Petersen. 
JoHN W. BeHNn 


THE LUTHERAN WI] 


etters 


s More Chorales 


f. Oliver C. Rupprecht’s article “Are 
Your Lenten Hymns?” (March 8 
SS, pp. 6,7) truly was an inspiring 
and also a reminder of the rich 
ge we have in Lutheran hymnody. ~ 


lich other religious group in the world 
laim such great hymn writers as 
rtin Luther, Paul Gerhardt, Johann 
ann? 

fessor Rupprecht writes, “Lutheran 
hymns stimulate human emotions 
ed them but also refine and control 
> This, I feel, is true of all Lutheran 
es: 

e of our churches, sad to say, have 
d away from that heritage which is 
ours. Instead they have substituted 
s” with frivolous words, slippery 
and jaunty rhythms. The chorale 
wer, humility, and assurance in both 
and music. 


e of our people are not familiar 
he history of our great church music 
msequently would rather sing “rock 
ll” hymn tunes, saying that they 
like those “old-fashioned” songs, 
ey are too hard to sing. 

ope that the Commission on Wor- 
Liturgics, and Hymnology will not 
our present treasury of chorales in 
utheran Hymnal but strive to add 


DALE L. RADKE 


Race Through Them?” 


st returned from church and was re- 
d of the article “Are They Your 
1 Hymns?” Why race through them 
ad? And can they be sung thought- 
when you sit squirming because of 

organ playing? Clean, rhythmic 
g at a tempo that is comfortable for 
erage singer would add dignity to 
enten hymns. 


ois isk Sy 


m of Lenten Hymns 


m very pleased with the article on 
ran Lenten chorales. These beautiful 
arming hymns are gems that capture 
‘art for the Gospel. 
se- hymns should be heard more 
in our churches and homes. Perhaps 
orus of Concordia Seminary could 
an album of Lutheran Lenten 
les that would be marketed on a na- 
basis like the Lutheran Hour album. 


mden, N. J. Cart L. MCCLURE 


Most Pressing Issue 


mnody is not the most pressing issue 
onting the church today — our only 
concern is the winning of souls. If 
e must be approached through means 
are inferior but not positively evil 
sinful, we should be willing to use 
cts of lesser worth until people are 
for better materials. It is distressing 
d that the church’s one great task — 
yn work —is occasionally forgotten 
me who have a zeal for good church 


- 
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Letters to this department must be signed. Names 
will be withheld upon request. The opinions ex- 
pressed are not necessarily those of the Editors, 


who may reject, print in full, or omit matter not 
pertinent. 


Added Testimony 


Congratulations to Sgt. Marvin Hahn on 
his excellent article (Jan. 26 WITNEss, 
pp. 6—9) on the serviceman in relation- 
ship to the church in his area. 


I wonder whether reprints could be 
made available in quantity, perhaps as 
a service feature of the Armed Services 
Commission. 


I am sure that every pastor near a mili- 
tary base will testify to either thrilling co- 
Operation on the part of service people or 
the heart-breaking experience of not being 
able to do anything with them. We can 
also testify to short-sighted congregations 
who are reluctant to grant transfers, some- 
how expecting, I guess, to be able to serve 
their people by remote control. I wonder 
how many of them would send their pastor 
all the way to Hawaii if one of their mem- 
bers needed immediate spiritual attention? 
May God bless all the Sgt. Hahns in our 
Armed Services, and may He raise up 
many more like them. 


(Rev.) W. A. SCHROEDER 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Eliminate the Profit 


So often when a congregation has fel- 
lowship meals, plays, greeting card sales, 
and Christian magazine subscription cam- 
paigns, there is the element of profit. We 
say that we are primarily concerned with 
promoting fellowship, spreading real Chris- 
tian spirit, and fostering the reading of 
good Christian literature. If this is the 
purpose, why not eliminate the profit? 
If we are serving the Lord, let Him alone 
be served. 

Perhaps we are forgetting that when 
Jesus came to serve us, He came with 
a single purpose. There were no extras, 
no bargains, no gimmicks to coax Him to 
go all the way to the bitter death of the 
cross. When He sent out His disciples, 
He said, “Freely ye have received, freely 
give.” 


_ Our commercialism — though perhaps 
innocent in intent — nullifies many of the 
other things we try to accomplish. The 
sermon, Sunday school, Bible class, Chris- 
tian day school, confirmation instruction — 
all of these emphasize that God freely 
gave His Son for our debts and that we 
out of grateful hearts should so love and 
serve Him. 

But we offer awards for attendance, for 
selling the most Christmas cards, for sub- 
mitting the best name for a devotional 
booklet; suggestions that older folks do 
extra work so that their offerings can be 
“sizable ones”; a percentage of profit for 
selling Christian magazines. Is it any 
wonder that such inconsistency sometimes 
leads young people to turn their backs on 
the Lord? Is it any wonder that we can 
predict our 1960—65 mission receipts will 
be approximately $13,000,000 short of re- 
quirements? 

Is the gift of Jesus such an unattractive 
or oversimplified one? At Luther’s time 
religion had become so unattractive that 
pilgrimages, saint worship, indulgences, 
and the like, were invented to make people 
“bite.” In fact, Luther himself found no 
comfort for his burning conscience until 
he read that faith in the Redeemer — and 
in Him alone — was all that was necessary 
for salvation. 

Since Christ is “the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever,” let’s be completely satis- 
fied just to have Him. 


[llinois E. W. 


Missionary’s Wife Grateful 


We want to thank the many people who 
sent Christmas greetings to us in response 
to “Remember a Missionary with a Christ- 
mas Greeting.” (WITNESS, Nov. 17, 1959) 

To read of their special prayers for us 
and our work makes us feel that we really 
are representing them out here in this 
foreign mission field. 

We wish each one in turn a blessed new 
year and pray that the children who also 
sent cards will continue in their interest 
and grow in knowledge of their church’s 
work in foreign countries. 

Mrs. E. N. SELTZ 

Kowloon, Hong Kong 


Pupits OF ZION LUTHERAN SCHOOL, Maywood, Calif., present gift blankets to 
Miss Rachel Rolf, principal, for shipment to a Japanese mission and welfare agency 
suggested by Synod. Regular weekly offerings received in the school's three class- 
rooms help support worldwide missions and Lutheran welfare agencies. 
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THE 
GLORIOUS & 


OF EASTER » 


The Lenten and glorious Easter season is a most appropriate time to par- 


ticipate in the ‘Sharing Christ” program which is part of our church’s 


answer to the nation’s growing problem of juvenile delinquency. 


You are urged to join in this evangelism effort so that the unchurched 
will also learn of THE RESURRECTION. Ask your pastor how you can 


participate. — 
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